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A Defense of the “‘ Detestable ’’ Bee-Space. 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


In the American Bee Journal for Apri! 29, I find an arti- 
cle in which the writer severely and unjustly condemns the 
bee-space that has so nearly universally come into use. The 
great objection brought against these spaces by this writer, 
who signs himself ‘* Common-Sense Bee-Keeping,” is that they 
allow the escape of heat. If the heat rises and escapes from 
between two combs, pray where does it escapeto? Into the 
adjoining spaces, of course—where else can it go? If the 
heat from one space escapes into the adjoining spaces, and 
that from the adjoining spaces escapes into the first-mentioned 
space, where does the loss come in? The illustration about 
the heat escaping from a hen’s nest, if there were a lot of 
holes in its bottom, is not a parallel case, asin that case the 
heat escapes into the open air and is lost, while in the bee- 
hive the heat is still in the hive. 


I know that our ‘‘common-sense” friend says that the 
heat escapes over into the farther corners of the hive away 
from the bees, and that it there ‘*‘ condenses and wastes.” I 
am ata loss to know what he means by its ‘‘condensing.” I 
know that steam can be condenst into water, or that we can 
condense the rays of the sun by passing them through a 
lens, etc., but I fail to understand how heat can be ‘‘ con- 
deast” if it escapes into the corner of a bee-hive. 


When the weather is cold, or even cool, a colony of bees 


contracts, the outer part being especially compact, thus form-* 


ing a sort of covering, or natural hive, as Cheshire calls it, 
and inside this crust of bees the temperature may be, and 
often is, raised to over 90°, while the outside is below the 
freezing point. If we could make a hive that was exactly the 
size and shape of a contracted clusteror colony of bees, and 
thus have the bees completely fill it, there would be no need 
of this crust or natural hive of bees; but this would be well- 
nigh impossible, as the clusters would vary so in size. When 
a colony is compactly clustered—when its outside is thus cov- 
ered with this crust or living hive—some heat is, of course, 
radiated from the cluster. This rises until it strikes the ceil- 
ing of the hive, or whatever is over the cluster; but, as I have 
already askt, what difference does it make whether the heat 
between any two combs rises by itself and then spreads out 








until it reaches the outside wall of the hive, or if the heat 
from all of the spaces joins in a body and spreads out until it 
reaches the walls of the hive? It is possible that there is a 
difference, but I fail to see it. 

But let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that there is a 
difference—it would be better to cover the brood-nest in winter 
and spring with a sheet of enameled cloth, and a chaff cush- 
ion over that, and even go to the trouble of inverting each 
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Square vs. Oblong Sections.—See page 329. 


hive at the beginning of winter and pushing a thin board or 
cushion up at the ends of open-end frames so as to make them 
close-fitting ; it would be infinitely better to go to all of this 
trouble than to attempt to handle bees all through the work- 
ing season with no bee-spaces. How any one who has had 
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practical experience with bees could think of such a thing as 
putting the sections right down on the tops of the brood- 
frames, and one tier of sections down upon another, is beyond 
my comprehension. There is certainly no call for it on the 
score of retaining the heat, as there is heat enough and to 
spare during the honey harvest. 

Take off the cover to a bee-hive. Look down upon the 
top-bars of the frames. See how they are covered with bees. 
Now think of setting a case of sections right down on those 
bees and crushing them! Suppose, further, that the section- 
case has been on the hive, and is occupied with bees, and the 
bottoms of the sections are covered with bees. Taese, too, 
will be crusht when the case is set down. Of course, these 
bees can be driven back somewhat witb smoke, but by the 
time that the smoker is set down and the section-case pickt 
up and ready to be put in place, a goodly share of the bees 
are back again on the outside. The fewest bees will be killed 
by sliding the case on instead of setting it down, dut even 
then many bees will be caught by the heads, legs, etc., and 
mangled to death. 

But this is not all; wherever these sections or frames 
come in contact, there will be a deposit of propolis, daubing 
upeverything and sticking them together, and, unless wide 
frames are used, there will be a big job of cleaning the propo- 
lis off the sections when crating for the market. With a bee- 
space all this is avoided. 

I know that once or twice before some one has advocated 
**continuous combs and continuous passage-ways,” but such 
advocacy has always been short-lived. 

A bee-space is well-nigha necessity in modern bee-culture, 
even if it did possess some drawbacks, which I have failed to 
find in all of my bee-keeping. Genesee Co., Mich. 


Some Things Learned Last Season. 
BY L. M. WILLIS. 


I notice on page 232 an invitation to a sort of ‘‘ experi- 
ence meeting,” and as I always like to ‘‘ speak in meeting,” I 
shall accept the invitation, but would like to suggest, as an 
amendment, that we do not all wait till the end of the season. 
What some of us learned in 1896 may be the very thing that 
somebody wants to know to help him through this season. 


I opened the season of 1896 with 31 colonies in 8-frame 
hives, increast to 63, and took off about 2,500 pounds of 
honey, 1,800 of which wasinone-pound sections; the balance 
was extracted. I sold 13 colonies, and put 50 into cold 
storage; 49 of them came through all right; which is five 
times that my cold-storage plan has workt successfully. 


I learned in 1896 that all commission-men are not rascals. 
I sold some of my crop to one who did just as he agreed in 
every particular. 

I learned that from an artistic point of view the sections 
open on all four sides are by far the most attractive, and 
when the scallopt wood separator is used with them we have a 
package of honey as near perfection as we need it. Another 
point in its favor, and an important one, is that the bees can 
work lengthwise of the super, whichis the nearest like the 
brood-nest. Without separators there will be fewer bulged 
sections. Again, it is less trouble to put foundation into 
them, as they will work either side up. Sections open on two 
sides look clumsy compared with them, and one has to keep 
his thinking cap with him all the time to avoid getting the 
foundation on the wrong side. Try some of the open-four- 
side sections this season and report result. 

For scraping sections a glazier’s putty-knife is worth its 
price many times over. Another good article for all kinds of 
scraping, such as bottom-boards, inside of hives and frames, 
as well as sections, is a cabinet maker’s scraper, which is a 
flat piece of tempered steel 1/16 of an inch thick, and of 





different sizes. The one I use is 3x5 inches, square cornered, 
Both of these tools can be kept sharp by filing square across 
the edge, and work similar to a plane, by using the corners 
for the work. Try them. 

I have learned that we need a bee-escape with several 
outlets. A little piece of burr comb sometimes turns a bee- 
escape into a bee-trap, and if the day and night following its 
use are sultry aud hot, a super full of smothered bees will be 
the result. 

I have learned, also, that an entrance-guard will shut out 
too much fresh air on a hot day, and, if ventilation is not 
given above, you may drown your bees in their own sweat. 

I have learned, too, that the American Bee Journal isa 
very great help to me all through the year. I have kept bees 
seven years, and am an enthusiast—(I guess that is the right 
word; any way I like bees)—on the subject; and have been 
well paid for all the time given to then. 


ik 


Purity of Italian Queens and Drones. 
BY JOHN M’ ARTHUR. 


Purity of Italian queens and drones is a question that has 
been propounded of late, and answered by such veterans as 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, and Dr. Gallup. The 
latter, joining with his brother professionals, states his ideas 
of purity of queens and drones. From what he says, those of 
us who are laboring towards the improvementof Apis mellifica 
had better stop and waste no more of our valuable time in 
that direction, because his idea of purity is already reacht; 
what we are doing now is towards the production of mongrels, 
so says the Doctor on page 550 of the Bee Journal for 1895. 
On page 743 (1896), the following appears: 

‘* Tf we rear queens without proper nourishment or lack 
of warmth, we can rear black queens from the very best 
markt mothers. A queen-cell may be So located in ‘the hive 
that a few days, just at the right age, of cool, damp, rainy 


weather will change the queen’s color, yet it does not affect 
her purity.” 


Clark Co., Wis. 


This is certainly something new to the scientific world, 
and a wonder how this should have escaped the keen eyes of 
Huber and Darwin. I have never observed, nor ever read of 
those sudden changes in Nature. I admit a certain amount 
of flexibility or pliancy—climate, food and habit may produce 
a tendency to change. No matter how fixt the different 
characteristics may be when left in Nature’s hand, those 
changes are very slow, but accurate; but whenin a state of 
domestication they occur oftener, and toa much greater ex- 
tent. Our bees, altho domesticated, are only to a certain 
extent under our control—we cannot control the mating of 
them, and never will. The nearest approach to that is isola- 
tion, so that the sudden changes referred to cannot be pro- 
duced by their domestication, but an application of the physio- 
logical laws or the laws of breeding, may explain why those 
black queens were produced, from the fact that the mother 
may or may not have been pure; she certainly had not been 
purely mated, because the Doctor says, ‘‘This can be done 
from the very best markt mothers.” 

Now if we havea pure yellow queen, and from a line of 
ancestors that for many generations had shown those markt 
characteristics mated to a pure drone whose ancestors had the 
same characteristics, well defined, it is in opposition to Nature 
to expect anything but like to beget like; the progeny always 
and everywhere resemble their parents, so the pure yellow 
queen having been mated toa pure black drone, the results 
would be a mixt progeny, a percentage being yellow, the 
majority black, because the black fathers had a line of ances- 
tors extending possibly to thousands of generations unbroken, 
whereas the yellow mother may not have had a line of ances- 


tors extending to ten generations unbroken, owing to the pre- 
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dominating influence of the blacks. This is the more reason- 
able cause of accounting for the production of black queens, 
the progeny of yellow. According to Dr. Gallup’s reasoning, 
Nature would be disordered, and creatures who bring forth 
their young in rainy or cold seasons, if the parents were white, 
the offspring would be black, and those of us who are poorly 
fed in those hard pinching times, may look for colored progeny 
as the result. If the Doctor will take the trouble to read this 
article, and digest it thoroughly, he will, if not wedded to pet 
theories, or blinded by self-interest like many others, be con- 
vinced that he has written erroneously. 


In describing Aaron Benedict’s experience on Kelley’s 
Island, in Lake Erie, with progeny from his first imported 
queen, the Doctor says: ‘* Queens reared from her were as 
black as crows, and he decided the mother queen was worth- 
less, and destroyed her. I had quite a discussion with him in 
N. C. Mitchell’s journal, but corld not make him own up, for 
if you convince a man against his will, he is of the same opin- 
ion still. SolIdropt him in disgust.” Possibly the Doctor 
may have to be left where he left Aaron Benedict. Aaron 
was right, tho, and so am I. 


On page 574 of the Bee Journal for 1895, are some ques- 
tions on the purity of Italian bees by A. P. L., of Batesburgh, 
S. C., and answered by Dr. J. P. H. Brown, who says: ‘I 
you wish to keep your bees pure, you should have all Italian 
drones in a radius of four miles.” This is sound advice. Now 
the question is, What constitutes an Italian drone? Is an 
Italian drone black, brown, mottled, or what color is he? He 
should be of some fixt type, because, as a rule, the queens are 
yellow or bronze, and the Italian worker, if pure, must have 
three yellow bands, and every one so. Now when there is 
such an exactness in fixing the type of the worker why not fix 
on a type forthe parent with the same exactness? It seems 
to me more reasonable to look to the drone for a type than to 
the worker, because parthenogenesis in the queen removes the 
effect of a union with a second parent, as far as the produc- 
tion of drones is concerned, thereby making doubly sure the 
fixedness of every characteristic, especially color. The drone 
should be an exact copy or type of the mother, if she is herself 
pure or of pure origin. That is to say, if the queen shows 
three or more yellow bands, the balance of the abdominal seg- 
ments being bronze the drone should be similarly markt, be- 
cause, as has already been said, like begets like; the drone 
having no father, the queen taking the roleof botb father and 
mother. 

From this it will at once be seen that there should be no 
uncertainty as to what color the drone should be. If the 
mother is yellow and of pure origin the drone will be of the 
same type, just the same as a black queen of pure origin the 
drones will be black. 

The Doctor says: ‘‘There is not one queen in fifty that 
will invariably duplicate herself in marking in her queen 
progeny.” ‘The Doctor, perhaps, is not aware of the fact that 
every queen that has been produced on Toronto Island for the 
past three years, not only duplicated themselves invariably in 
markings in queen progeny, but in workers and drones also, 
the drones being as yellow as the queens. I hope to be ex- 
cused for thus writing, because the Doctor seems to ignore in- 
variable yellowness as the test of purity in the yellow race. 
He will admit invariable blackness as the test of purity of our 
native bees. We all know the results of a pure black queen 
mated to a pure black drone—black offspring, of course— 
queen, workers, and drones. Then why should not a pure 
yellow queen, mated to a pure yellow drone, produce similar 
results, all things being equal ? 


Having toucht slightly on the law of similarity, we come 
now to a second law, viz.: variation or divergence, by which 
that of similarity is greatly modified. All organic beings, 
whether plants or animals, possess a certain flexibility or 


sting, is not to be doubted. 

















pliancy of organization reudering them capable of change to a 
greater or less extent. Climate, food, and habit are the prin- 
cipal causes of variation which are known to be in any markt 
degree under the control of man. It would be useless for us 
to speculate here upon the laws that govern variation. The 
fact that these exist is what the breeder has to deal with, and 
a most important one it is, for it is this chiefly which makes 
hereditary transmission the problem that it is. 


The knowledge of this law gives us a clue to the causes of 
many disappointments, of which practical breeders often com- 
plain, and many variations otherwise unaccounted for, such 
as red heads, black heads, white heads, and cock-eyed babies 
appearing in our families, which the Doctor refers to. A 
knowledge of this law suggests particular caution as to the 
first male employed in the coupling of animals. It will at 
once be seen we have nothing to fear from this in the mating 
of queens—once mated, always mated. 


It is a known law among breeders that whenever a pure 
female of any breed has been pregnant to an animal of a 
different breed, such pregnant animal is a cross ever after, 
and forever becomes incapable of producing pure stock of any 
kind. From this cause has arisen many new varieties or 
types, so that those who are now engaged in the perfecting of 
Apis mellifica can rest assured that all risks are removed as 
far as often mating is concerned in the queen, removing one 
of the greatest difficulties that the breeders of live stock has 
to contend with. 

From what has been said it will be needless to give illus- 
trations, of which a journal could be filled, personally ob- 
served and by others, arising out of this law, and it applies 
not only to our bees and other domestics, but let us bring it 
home to ourselves. I see nothing more mongrel in nature 
than some of the human family. Were the physiological laws, 
or laws of breeding, better understood and more widely dif- 
fused among all classes, crime and disease would disappear, 
prisons and asylums would be removed, doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers would be less required. Man would become pbhysic- 
ally, mentally, and morally improved—in fact, such would be 
the change in a few generations that many would be led to 
believe the Millennium had dawned. This should be taught 
in our common schools of learning, and preacht from the pul- 
pit. Please pardon me for digressing. 

On this continent our bees, known as ‘‘ natives,” like our- 
selves, are of mixt foreign origin, and have been bred with no 
care in selection, but crost in every possible way. They pos- 
sess no fixt hereditary traits, and altho among them are many 
of respectable qualities, and which possess desirable charac- 
teristics, they cannot be relied upon as breeders to perpetuate 
like excellence in their progeny. Instead of constancy there 
is continual breeding back, exhibiting the undesirable traits 
of inferior ancestors. That a breed might be establisht out of 
this chaos, by careful selection, aided by judicious crossing 
with more recent importations fully as good as any now ex- 
To accomplish this perfect isola- 
tion has to be sought, and then the work to be in the hands of 
those who possess the skill, enthusiasm, ample means, and 
indomitable perseverance requisite to success. 

The deprest times makes it a very difficult matter for one 
with limited means to carry on an enterprise of this kind. It 
just means a lifetime devoted to close observation and careful 
study, such as Charles Colling, Mason, Bates, Boothe, and 
Bakewell conducted in the improvement of our cattle, sheep, 
and our other domestics. No adequate estimate could be 
made of the advantages accruing from the labors of those 
worthy nen—advantages we have all shared in—by whose in- 
domitable perseverance and skill a very extensive portion of 
the world has been blest. Such labors, whether in the im- 
provement of our bees or other domestics, is as much a 
triumph of science and skill as the construction of a railroad, 
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a steamship, an electric telegraph, or any work of architec- 
ture. If any doubt this, let him ponder the history of those 
breeds of animals which have made Great Britain the stock- 
nursery of the world to-day. Let him note the patient in- 
dustry, the genius and application which have been put forth 
during this century, on this continent, to bring them to the 
condition they have attained, and their doubts must cease. 
Such a field is certainly open for the improvement of our 
bees. Scarcely a paper comes to hand but contains something 
encouraging on this line. I congratulate Prof. A. J. Cook for 
that masterly article on page 75Y of the Bee Journal for 
1896. Such articles invigorate and renew our courage, mak- 
ing us more willing to wait, and go on unmindful of what the 
public think or the market desires, looking for our reward in 


the away-off future. Ontario, Canada. 
[Concluded next week. ]} 
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Bee-Escapes—Reasons for and Against. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Mr. Epiror:—On page 289, your interesting South Afri- 
can correspondent raises the question as to why there should 
be such wide divergence of opinion among bee-keepers, illus- 
trating it by pitting Mr. Simmins and myself as at opposite 
extremes concerning bee-escapes, practically saying that I 
laud them sky-high. I don’t know just what I may have said 
in some unguarded moment that should bave given Mr. Deacon 
such an impression, but as a matter of fact I do not use a bee- 
escape upon a hive. I know that many of the best bee-keep- 
ers—I think a large majority of them—think highly of them, 
but they don’t suit my circumstances. 

Mr. Simmins gives as one of the most forcible arguments 
against their use the fact that the bees, frightened by the lift- 
ing of the super, make countless pin-holes in the cappings. 
This affords another illustration as to difference of opinion, 
for after considerable experimenting with them I insist that 
bees do nothing of the kind. Now I’m not going to make 
faces at Mr. Simmins, or call him names, because his state- 
ment does not agree with actual facts in my experience. I 
have high respect for him as a bee-keeper of ability and 
veracity. Because I have seen no holes gnawed in the cap- 
pings, I have no right tc say he bas never seen anything of 
the kind. Very likely the explanation is the difference in our 
bees. I aim to keep Italians. I think he does not. 

My reasons for not using escapes are different from his. I 
can’t wait for them. WhenlI go to an out-apiary I want to 
take home with me the honey I take off that day. I don’t 
want to be obliged to make an extra trip next day to go back 
after the cleared supers. Evenin the home apiary I want to 
finish up the same day, for most likely I want to start off 
early the next morning for a full day’s work in an out-apiary. 
If it suited me to do the work on parts of two different days, 
I should not like to leave the escapes on a hive over night, for 
all the boys in my neighborhood don’t go to Sunday-school, 
and the temptation to carry off a super emptied of bees would 
be much greater than if the same super were defended by a 
thousand poisoned javelins. McHenry Co., Ill. 


California Again—Blanketing Bees. 
BY F. A. GEMMILL. 


I see that Messrs. Brodbeck and Gallup—who are among 
my California friends—contribute occasionally to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. I liked California when there, and like it 
still. 

I observed in the California Cultivator for April, which 
was kindly sent me by Dr. Gallup, that I am reported as 
blanketing bees here in Ontario, Canada, where it is cold 
enough for a bear to wear overshoes; that the outlook for a 





good crop the coming season is promising; and thatI also 
sigh for a re-visit to the land of perennial flowers, where milk 
and honey flow. Yes, Mr. Levering, that is correct; but [ 
am not so *‘ dead struck ” on California that I cannot make a 
success of apiculture here, although I am accused of blank: 
eting bees in winter! 

Say. Mr. Editor, just you whisper in the ears of those 
milk-and-honey bee-keepers, through the columns of the 
American Bee Journal, that this Canadian tenderfoot expects 
to have ‘‘ just a lovely time” this summer among his bees, 
and also procure a No. 1 crop of comb honey from his ¥2 col- 
onies, which wintered without the loss of a single colony, and 
without blankets, either! They were of course packt with 
forest leaves, and each colony hada good supply of well- 
ripened, sealed stores, with slight upward ventilation through 
a propolized quilt, or a 3-inch pine board for a cover, over 
which was 18 inches of leaves, well prest down. There was 
an air-space between the top of the leaves and the cases to 
the outside packing case. The hive entrances were % by 3 
inches. That was the secret with me, and any one can do the 
same thing if he tries. 


By the way, why did those Californians send Mr. Alpaugh 
home? Yes, he has actually returned to Canada, and paid 
me a visit a few days ago while on his tour prospecting fora 
location to again settle in his native clime. Wasit the poor 
seasons of late in California that discouraged him? My in- 
quiry only brought out a submerged reply, to the effect that 
fleas, scorpions, rattle-snakes, tarantulas, lizards, lions and 
grizzly bears were numerous. Said information seemed to 
please my wife so much that she at once said, ‘* Now, Frank, 
I thought there was something there besides oranges, fruits, 
flowers, and perpetual sunshine! I don’t care, I won’t go one 
foot to such a country!” Iam, however, hoping that she wil! 
some day go, and take both her feet with her, if itis only to 
see the country. 

Of course, I saw a lion anda bear, too, but they were in 
cages on the top of Mount Lowe, and all the other things 
were on card-boards, sold in curiosity shops, and could not 
bite a little bit—for they were dead. 

Ontario, Canada, May 3. 
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New Union and the Bee Journal.—In order 
to help our subscribers, and also the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union at the same time, we have decided to offer a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal and a year’s mem- 
bership dues in the New Union, both together, for $1.75. 
But it must be understood thatin order to get this rate, al! 
arrearages of subscriptions must be paid, and the $1.75 rate 
to apply on advance subscription. 


Now send us your orders, and we will attend to turning 
over the $1.00 membership fee to the New Union, on each 
subscription to the Bee Journal as per the above offer. This 
ought to add 500 members to the New Union by Junel. If 
it does, our contribution will be just $125. 


Now, if you want to see the New Union succeed in its 
grand work, in the interest of all the bee-keepers, come on 
with your cash. General Manager Secor is just aching to do 
his part whenever he sees sufficient fundsin the treasury to 
pay the bills. 


——elh-o- 


The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 2O years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journ?’ 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offer above. 
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Report of the North American Convention Held 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 10-12, 1894, 


REPORTED BY LOUIS R. LIGHTON. 


THIRD DAY—MornING SESSION. 
[Continued from page 310.] 


The next on the program was the annual address by the 
President, which was delivered as follows, by Rev. E. T. 
Abbutt: 

THE PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and Fellow Bee-Keepers : 


I had hoped that I would get 15 or 20 minutes to myself 
that I might jot down a few things which have past through 
my mind during the last five or six weeks, and some things 
which have past through it since youcame here. You who 
have been here and seen what I have had on my shoulders 
know that I have not had much time for anything of the kind, 
as I have felt it my duty to give myself up to your comfort, 
and to aid you in every wayI possibly could. I have just 
taken time to go to my office and see what was there, but 
have let my business alone, and given myself entirely to the 
meeting. I have been absent from the city for a few weeks, 
and work has so accumulated that it was impossible for me to 
give any time to a formal address. 


I hardly ever make an apology, as I generally tell what I 
know; and, when I run out of things I know, I tell what I do 
not know. 

My experience among bee-keepers, and, in fact, among 
people engaged in every kind of industry, has thoroughly 
demonstrated to me the fact that business in this country in 
the future must be done on closer lines and a more economical! 
basis; there can be no question about that. We have enjoyed 
the benefit of this great and wonderful country of ours with- 
out thinking of the possibility of there being any change, or of 
adverse times coming upon us; and now that they have come 
on us, we find ourselves unprepared for them, or at least many 
of us are. and the result is that all such have been made to 
suffer. I know how it has been in other cities when there was 
a few fina.cial failures, and some of the banks had to close, 
but we have had nothing of the kind here. We had arun on 
one of our banks, but it did not affect it, as it was prepared 
for such an emergency, and then some of us interested our- 
selves in the bank’s welfare, appealed to the men and women 
to go home and use good judgment, and we succeeded in get- 
ting them to do so, and the scare past off, and we got rid of a 
serious financial embarrassment; but, notwithstanding this, 
the people who are in debt, and who have not learned to do 
ae on a cash basis, have suffered here as well as in other 
places. ; 

Here is a lesson to the bee-keepers—not only the idea of 
paying cash for a thing when they get it, but the idea of doing 
all business on a cash basis—the idea of working just as if 
they expected something of the kind tocome every year. I 
know what would be my condition, financially, if I had not 
done business along these lines for the last ten years. The 
reason I make these remarks is, the subject of commission- 
men has been preston my mind by two or three letters which 
I have received lately from bee-keepers who wanted this sub- 
ject brought up at this convention. I was led to make a re- 
mark yesterday that I thought needed some explanation, and 
I think this a good time to do it. 


You will remember that I said that the commission bus!- 
ness was a ‘“‘humbug.” Now, [did not mean to say by that 
that our commission-men were ‘‘humbugs,” or that those of 
any other city were humbugs. Ido not think there is a sin- 
gle man in this business in our city who could not be depended 
upon to do just what he agreed to do, but at the same time if 
I had 5,000 pounds of honey to sell, and lived 40 miles from 
here, I would not ship that honey to any commission-man, un- 
less he bought it before I shipt it, because I do not think that 
the proper way to do business. If a man is not able, by vir- 
tue of some disability, to transact his own business, it may 





then be well enough for him to employ a man to sell his goods 
on commission, but if he feels that he has ordinary push and 
ordinary business capacity, he would better take his own busi- 
ness in hisown hands. For, when he commits his business to 
others, he is nearly always dissatisfied with the way that the 
business is conducted. In many cases there is, or may be, no 
ground for his dissatisfaction, but he will think there is, all 
the same, and the result is hard feelings. 

I know a man who senta lot of honey to a comwmission- 
man in Kansas City, and the merchant held the honey fora 
long time, and did the best he could with it, as he claimed to 
me, and finally made a report; and that honey netted the 
producer two cents per pound—for comb honey! I wrote a 
letter about it to the commission-man and askt for an expla- 
nation, and received what seemed to me a satisfactory one, 
and I think probably the man did the best he could under the 
circumstances. 

The trouble seemed to be with the man at the other end. 
He lived a long way from Kansas City, and he did not think 
of the amount of freight it would cost to get this honey to 
market; he did not inquire what it would cost to lay that 
honey down in Kansas City. He did not seem to think of the 
fact that he was located on a railroad which charged high 
freight rates, neither did he think of the possibility of that 
honey arriving in bad condition, as I was told that it did. 
Now all of these things, of course, affected the net price of 
the honey. It arrived in bad condition, and the freight was 
very high, and when this and the commission were taken out 
there was not much left for the shipper, but the commission 
merchant was not to blame for this, if he got all he could for 
the goods. 

1 shipt a hive once myself, toa man in Tacoma, Wash., 
and I sent it by the cheapest way I could, but when it got 
there the freight was $3.V0, and the hive cost only $1.25. I 
supposed that the man wanted it, as he sent the money for it 
when he ordered it, and I supposed also that he had made 
inquiry what it would cost him to get it, but it turned outin 
the end that he lost the hive rather than pay the freight. 
Now this was a mistake on the part of the man who ordered 
the hive; he was foolish to order a hive so far away without 
making any inquiry what it would cost him by freight or ex- 
press to get it, unless he wanted it so badly that he could 
afford to pay whatever it might cost. But, as to honey, I 
know in many cases the trouble is with the shipper. 

You will infer from what I have said that I do not think 
the commission-men are bad men, but I do think we makea 
mistake when we depend on them to sell our goods. I do not 
think any bee-keeper should permit his honey to leave his own 
hands until he knowsthe exact amount of money he is to re- 
ceive forit. Ido not think it requires any extra skill to sell 
honey ; it simply requires that you go about it and doit, and 
begin at home. 

There is another thing I want to speak of, which was 
suggested to my mind by the Farmers’ Institutes, which I 
think might be a good thing for this Association. I discovered 
when I attended the first institute this fall, that the Board, 
through the Secretary, had made arrangements to offer pre- 
miums for the best display of nine different articles, such as 
butter, wheat, corn, etc. The premium was the choice of any 
agricultural, bee, poultry or general farm paper publisht in 
the State. Now, would it not be a wise thing for this Associa- 
tion to take up something of this kind in the shape of pre- 
miums? It would increase the circulation of the bee-papers, 
and be a benefit in many ways, I think. Let the person who 
gets the premium select the paper he or she wants, and then 
there can be no trouble about favoring one paper more than 
another. Of course, the publishers of the papers should put 
them in to the Association at a low rate. 


That is the way the agricultural papers of this State do. 


- It will cost the State of Missouri $150 or $200 this year, but 


this means something. It means the education of the people, 
it means lifting men to a higher level. So it would be by the 
distribution of bee-papers; their circulation means the eleva- 
tion ef the bee-keeping fraternity. There is not a bee-paper 
publisht in North America but what the reading of it would 
be helpful. Whatever bee-paper a man reads will lift him up 
a little. The bee-keeper who fails to read, or does not take 
any papers, will never succeed. Well, he may succeed after a 
fashion, but he will never get very much enjoyment out of 
life. It seems to me that this Association could not do a bet- 
ter thing tnan to place in the hands of some of these people 
one of the bee-papers. It would not cost much, andin my 
opinion the money would be well spent. 

I have been thinking of the general public and their rela- 
tion to this meeting. I do not like to complain of any of my 
fellow citizens, but I will say Iam sorry more of them have 
not found time to look in upon us, especially the evening of 
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the reception. Iam sorry they have allowed this convention, 
which stands for so much, which is made up of so much in- 
telligence, to go by without knowing how much it stands for 
in our great country. ButIdo not know as [ should com- 
plain of non-attendance of those who have no financial inter- 
est in the industry when there are bee-keepers in and near 
this city who have not shown their faces in this hall during 
these meetings. I am sure, however, that they have made a 
mistake by not attending. Why do they do this? It is simply 
because they are not alive to the importance of the industry ; 
or at least that is the way it seems to me. Men often say to 
me, ‘‘ Whatis your business?” If they ask mein a certain 
tone of voice, I tell them it is none of their business, or at 
least I feel like doing so, if I do not do it. It depends upon 
the tone of voice whether I deem it proper to give them a 
direct answer. When I tell some of them that I am a bee- 
keeper, and deal in bee-keepers’ supplies, they say, ‘* Bee- 
keepers’ supplies! Do people buy enough of them so thata 
man can make a living out of that business? I thought bee- 
keeping alittle business.” The looks on such people’s faces 
indicate that they do not know that there has been a thousand 
pounds of honey gathered in a year in the United States. 
**Can a man make a living out of this business?” I should 
say: There is a man in Ohio who employs a hundred people 
in this business. There is a firm in Missouri that reports hav- 
ing sold $15,000 worth of bee-goods in one year, and they 
are only two of a large number who are in the business. 
When I tell them these things, and show them that this in- 
dustry stands for something, they say, ‘* Wel) I did not know 
that; I never heard of it before.” Of course they had not, or 
they would not have talkt in the way they did. 


Here I think is a point for the bee-keepers, and I want to 
bring it out clearly. Weshould not hold these meetings en- 
tirely with a view of educating the bee-keepers, but we should 
have the general public in mind as well. Because itis just as 
important that the general public understand what this Asso- 
ciation stands for, as it is that the people who have bees un- 
derstand it. We depend upon the patronage of the public for 
our living; and, if we do not make them feel that we are of 
some importance, that we represent the best and purest food 
on God’s green earth, we cannot expect to have them inter- 
ested in our work, or to buy our goods. 


TI have met heads of families in this city who had never 
had a pound of honey in their homes until a few years ago. 
When I said to them, ‘‘ Look here; do you know you are feed- 
ing your children glucose? Do you know that the sweets 
which they are eating will rot their teeth and injure their 
digestion? They said, ‘‘No; I did not knowit.” But when 
I gave them the scientific reasons for it, and made them un- 
derstand how it is, they would say, ‘‘ Look here; have you 
any good, pure honey?” When I said, ‘‘ Yes,” they said: 
‘Well, bring me down some.” Many such people have be- 
come regular customers. Thisis the way it is all over the 
country. If we will educate the people along these lines we 
will create a demand for our honey, and all of the bee-keepers 
in the business will have all they can do; because you will 
increase the consumption of the article which they produce, 
and that means business. 

I have tried to advertise this meeting everywhere, and 
have tried to fill this community full of this business. I told 
them that we would have some big men here—that we would 
have Dr. Miller here with his songs and his fun, and that 
they could not afford to stay away. 

I am told that the Associated Press telegrapht here, and 
said that they wanted to have a good report of the North 
American every day, and I trust that a report has been sent 
out through all the various papers in the country. If we keep 
the general public in mind all the time, it cannot fail to do 
good. 

Just a word now about my official relations to this Asso- 
ciation: It is avery difficult matter to preside over a body of 
men and women who come from various parts of the country 
with different temperaments, many of them not having any 
experience with parliamentary rules, and not understanding 
the courtesies of a parliamentary meeting. I say, it is a very 
difficult position to be placed in. It is very hard for the pre- 
siding officer to be fair at all times, and yet preserve order 
and common decency, and at the same time do business. All 
of these things have to be taken into consideration. I have 
tried to deal as I should wish to be dealt by. I have tried to 
treat all people alike. I have not been any more disposed to 
recognize Mr. Root thau the most obscure bee-keeper in this 
country. I have been just as willing to ‘‘sitdown” on Dr. 
Miller as on any one else. If I have made mistakes, they 
have been mistakes of the head rather than the heart. I 
have never had occasion to study parliamentary rules very 
much before, but I puta book on the subject in my pocket, 





and have studied it carefully for the last three months. | 
did this so that I might do things with decency and in order, 
If I have failed todo this it was because [ had not brains 
enough to understand the business. There are limitations to 
all people’s capacity. If a man is only four feet tall, and he 
can’t reach six, he is not to be blamed forit. A great big, tal) 
man ought not to be kicking Dr. Peiro because he is short and 
fat. It would not be proper. 

But, to be serious, there are many things that I might 
say, but it seems useless. All I have said you have heard be. 
fore. We don’t talk so much to tell people what they don’t 
know, as we do to tell them what they do know. This is the 
way I talk at Farmers’ Institutes. I say, ‘‘ It is not because 
you do not know, but because you have fallen into a stagnant 
condition, and you need somebody to throw stones into the 
water and splash it about.” It gets the scum off from it and 
kills the wigglers. That is what you want to do with people’s 
brains. They move in certain fixt channels, and the scum 
gets over them, and you want to throw in a little stone and 
make a splash now and then, and get them moving. That is 
what these conventions do. 

I want to thank the members for the courtesy they have 
shown me, and for the disposition they have manifested to 
observe the rules, and for the kindness of spirit they have 
displayed while in this city. I want, also, to thank you for 
the co-operation you have given the chairman, and I trust that 
we may go home feeling that this meeting has been a profit- 
able one. If anything has seemed to jar on our feelings, or 
grate on our nerves, just let the jar and rattle of the cars 
shake it out of us, and we will forget it when we get home, 
and be just as we were when we started from home, except 
that we have gotten increast determination to do the right 
thing, and make a success of any undertaking in which we 
may engage. Itisatheory of mine thata man who breaks 
stone on a rock-pile the best he possidly can—makes the neat- 
est piles, and the most uniform work—so that the rock is bet- 
ter fitted for the purpose for which it is designed, is doing al) 
he possibly can to make the most out of his opportunities. I 
believe every man should dothat. Ido not care where he is, 
on the rock-pile, in a bank, or the Governor of the State; I 
don’t care what position he occupies in life, if he does the best 
he knows how, and makes all he possibly can out of his oppor- 
tunities, that man deserves great credit. 

Let us go home, then, determined that we will make the 
best of all our privileges, and tho disappointments may come, 
let us rise above them, and in the end victory will be ours. 

Emerson T. ABBOTT. 
[Continued next week. } 





DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Transferring from a Box-Hive. 


I have an old box-hive containing a very strong colony of 
bees; the top of the hive will come off easily, but the bottom 


is nailed tight. WhenI transfer them, can I drum them out 
from the top, or will I have to invert the hive and pry off the 
bottom to drum them out that way ? H. W. L. 


ANSWER.—They will come up at the top jast as well, and 
probably a little better. 


n> 


A Well Droned Colony—Sirange Queen for a 
Swarm. 


I have 21 colonies, commencing two years ago with 8. 

1. I have one coluny that had drones all winter. Whep 
the bees had a flight the drones from this hive would fly, too. 
Not long ago I opened the hive to look for the queen, for | 
thought they were queenless. But to my surprise they had a 
very nice, plump queen, worker-brood in all stages, and 
drones—fully as many as they have in swarming time, and 
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about one-third drone-comb. What is best to do with this 
colony ? 1 would like to keep the queen. 
2. Will a new swarm accept a strange queen ? 
P. P. 


ANSWERS.—1. The case seems unusual. So much as a 
third of the comb being drone-comb would account for a large 
number of drones being reared, but it is unusual that they 
were allowed to live through the winter. Better get rid of so 
much drone-combin the hive. Give them in its place frames 
filled with worker foundation, or if you have no foundation 
try to get them to build worker-comb. Take away some of 
their combs that have least drone-comb, giving it temporarily 
to another colony to care for, and give them frames with 
starters of worker-comb. As you have left them the combs 
with the most drone-comb, they will likely build worker. 
Then take away the drone-combs and return the combs pre- 
viously removed. 

2. I don’t know. Perhaps in the confusion of swarming 
they might accept a strange queen, providing their own was 
previously removed, but it might not be best to risk a valuable 


queen in that way. 
qo 


Bees Changed in Color—Swarming. 


1. What may be the reason that my bees are black this 
spring when they were yellow last fall ? 

2. When they swarm, which queen goes, the old one or 
the young one? 

3. Which are the most proper indications that bees are 
going to swarm ? Centralia, Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. The queen has been changed. A change 
of queens occurs at swarming, and often the old queen is 
superseded by a young one at the close of the harvest. Of 
course a queen may be superseded at other times, but perhaps 
the majority of supersessions occur in the fall. If the young 
queen meets a black drone, then the workers will be much 
darker. In very rare cases there may be such a thing as a 
young queen from another colony getting into the hive, making 
a greater change than would be possible in case of a daughter 
taking the place of her mother. 

2. In a first swarm the old queen goes with the swarm, 
leaving no queen in the hive, but several young queens in 
cells, the first one of which emerges about a week later, going 
off with a swarm, unless the colony decide not to swarm any 
more. 

3. You can’t tell. You can makea yery good guess at it 
if you keep watch of queen-cells and note when the first one 
is sealed. If everything is favorable you may then look for a 
swarm within 24 hours. If you find eggs in queen-cells, the 
bees are likely to swarm within a week or 10 days. But 
sometimes bees swarm before the queen-cells are sealed, and 
some even report swarms before queen-cells are started. A 
second, or after-swarm, may be expected Sor 10 days after 
the prime swarm, providing there is any after-swarm, and if 
no after-swarm issues within 16 days of the time when the 
prime swarm issued, you need look for no after-swarm. 


i 
[talianizing Bees—Getting Pure Queens. 


1. I have 6 colonies of the common black bees in dove- 
tailed hives, and want to Italianize them, but as I have never 
had any experience, will you tell me all about the most suc- 
cessful plan to do this? Would it be better to buy some Ital- 
ian queens that are fertile, with 3-frame nuclei, and build 
them up with brood-frames from my old colonies, and not dis- 
turb the black queens ? 

2. Do you consider the Italian bees superior to the 
blacks ? 

3. Can you refer me to some reliable bee-man from whom 
I can purchase Jtalian queens, and feel assured that I will get 


pure Italians that have been impregnated by a pure Italian 
drone ? \ 


ANSWERS.—1. 1t depends somewhat upon circumstances 
what is your best course. If you are anxious to increase, or 
if you do not care for expense, it would be an excellent plan to 
get 3-frame nuclei and build them up. If you have to send 
very far for them, expressage will be quite expensive, whereas 
& queen will be sent by mail a thousand miles just as cheaply 
as ten. You can get untested queens for the least money, 
with the likelihood of having most of them pure, and purely 
mated. By paying perhaps 50 cents more, you can have all 
tested queens. Perhaps-a good plan would be to get one 
tested and the rest untested. Then you would be sure of hav- 


probably find hybrids just as good as pure. But you should 
have pure blood to breed from, fur with black blood all around 
you, you will find it very difficult to keep Italian blood in the 
majority. Your text-book wil! give you full instructions as to 
introducing, and generally instructions are sent out with each 


ueen. 

2. Decidedly. And that’s the general opinion of bee- 
keepers in this country, altho across the sea there are many 
who prefer blacks. Some think that the blacks in this coun- 
try are not as good as those in Europe. 

3. Probably any one whom you may find in the advertis- 
ing pages of this Journal would send you just such a queen as 
you describe, if you order from him a ** tested queen.” 


— a <2 i 


The Harding Non-Swarming Device. 


Is the Harding non-swarming device an improvement on 
the Langdon ? and has the latter proved a success? I’ve seen 
nothing said about it lately. INDIANA. 





ANsSWER.—Seldom has any implement come before the 
bee-keeping fraternity in which were centered such high 
hopes as in the Langdon non-swarmer. But nothing is said 
about it lately, and those who tried it did not find it to suc- 
ceed as anticipated. The Harding is of the same principle, 
and it is not likely it will succeed any better. 


i ee 


A Half-Dozen Questions. 





1. What is an Adel-Carniolan ? 

2. What is an Albino ? 

3. How are Italians crost, so as to increase the bands 
from 3to4or5? Isit an outcross, or are they still pure 
Italians ? 

4. I would be pleased to know what is thought of the 
Adels and the Albino bees. If I understand it rightly, Adels 
are pure Carniolans, but yellow, while Albinos are Italians 
crost with Carniolans. 

5. How much per colony should be stored per day on 
buckwheat less than 44 mile away ? 

6. Is Washington, Oregon, and Idaho favorable bee- 
countries? If so, of what does the pasturage consist ? 

BANDS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Different strains of bees may have differ- 
ent names, either from the name of the man that breeds 
them, the place where they are bred, or a name supposed to 
be descriptive in some way. ‘The word ‘‘ Ade)” is applied to 
one strain of Carniolans which probably differ nothing in ap- 
pearance from other Carniolans, but may differ as to special 
qualities. 

2. An albino is an animal or a man or bee which lacks the 
coloring matter in some or all parts of its integuments, and so 
approaclies white in color. 

3. Those who have bred for bands could tell how they 
proceeded, but it might not be far out of the way to guess 
that constant selection was made of those having brightest 
or most bands, and if Italians only were used, of course the 
product would still be Italians, and if different races were 
crost they would have the not strictly correct title of hybrids. 

4. Of late, few expressions of opinion have been given, 
but possibly this may call forth expressions from those who 
have had experience. The opinion prevails that albinos of 
any kind, being deficient in coloring matter, are likely to be 
deficient in vigor. 

5. A rough guess might set 5 to 10 pounds as a good 
day’s work fora strong colony. But that’s only a guess, and 
the field is entirely clear for any one to answer who has any 
definite knowledge about it. 

6. Some reports have been very favorable. Will some 
one from that region in question answer as to the pasturage ? 
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The Names and Addresses of al) your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
ot this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 

—__—_—<-0-¢=_____ 

Beeswax Wanted.—If you wantto get cash for 
your beeswax promptly, ship it to the publishers of the Bee 
Journal. We are now paying 25 cents per pound for good 
yellow beeswax delivered at our office. Address, GzoreEe W. 





ing one true to breed from, and for practical work you will 


York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
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Editorial Comments. 








The Supply Dealers wil! have our sympathy dur- 
ing the next six or eight weeks. They will be abused for 
many delays in shipping goods that they can’t help. A great 
number of bee-keepers wait until the very last minute before 
ordering, and then of course they want their goods shipt 
almost by telegraph. And if they don’t come on time, the 
poor supply dealer will catch it. 

Why can’t more bee-keepers learn that they run a big 
chance of haying their orders delayed when leftso late? No 
supply dealer, if he is at all busy during May and June, can 
fill all orders the same day they are received. 

So, reader, if you are among the late-in-ordering ones, 
don’t blame the overworkt dealer, if your goods are not shipt 
to you by return train, for he may be doing his very best to 
accommodate all, and in so doing pass many a restless night. 

ae 

Special to Our Newer Subscribers.— It 
seems that about once a month it is necessary to say some- 
thing for the benefit of new subscribers about asking ques- 
tions which they expect to be answered in the Bee Journal. 

Now, let it be clearly understood that every subscriber to 
this journal has a perfect right to ask questions about bees— 
in fact, we want them to feel free todoso. But, we also de- 
sire them to remember that it is quite impossible for us to 
keep answering the very simple questions every week, that 
would not be askt if the person owned and read a good bee- 
book. For instance, just recently several askt whether it 
was the old or a new queen that leaves with the swarm. Also, 
as to the length of a queen’s life. Now, all such questions 
and similarly simple ones, are fully answered in any one of 
the standard bee-books, and no one should begin to keep bees 
without first having read about the rudiments of the business, 
and also subscribing for a good bee-paper. 

Again, such questions as these are often sentin: Please 
give me the best method of managing nuclei, giving instruc- 
tions how to proceed from the time the nucleus is received 
until it is built up toa strong colony. Also, give me the best 
plan for rearing pure Italian queens, and the best plan for 
introducing them into colonies of black bees. What time of 
the year should it be done ? etc. 

If ever we get real ‘‘tired,” it is when we receive such 
questions as the above. It reminds us of the question that 
a farmer askt Dr. Miller, at the meeting of the Farmers’ 
Institutes at Springfield, [ll., last February, viz.: ‘* Doctor, 
please explain yuur system of bee-keeping ?” Now, of course, 
that was easy enough—if the Doctor were given two or three 





weeks’ time todo itin. You might as well ask a farmer to 
tell in ten minutes all about his system of farming and grow- 
ing all kinds of crops! 

Then take that question about the best plan of rearing 
queens. It required a whole book of over 150 pages for G. 
M. Doolittle to tell how he rears queens. And yet a beginner 
in bee-keeping thinks of course we ought to print such a book 
and several others each week, and send it all for less than two 
cents—the price of a single copy of the Bee Journal! Why, 
we could better afford to give every new subscriber two or 
three of the best books, and end it there—and also go out of 
business in a short time—all for the fun of helping out new 
bee-keepers who won’t spend a few cents for a book that wil! 
tell them all about the first principles of bee-keeping, as well 
as a few of the plans for doing some of the more particular 
work, such as queen-rearing, Italianizing, etc. 


Some one may ask: ‘* Well, what are you publishing the 
Bee Journal for, if not to tell us all about bee-keeping ?” We 
answer that, take it the year through, we probably do touch 
upon nearly every phase of bee-culture, besides giving the 
latest improvements, and many short cuts in making bee- 
work a success, but we are not here to repeat week after 
week all that has appeared in the Bee Journal in detail dur- 
ing the past 36 years of its existence, much of which has been 
put in handy and permanent form in the books devoted to bee- 
keeping. 

We have not written the foregoing in order to lead up to 
a book offer, but in sheer self-defense, and in order that our 
new readers may relieve themselves of the trouble of asking 
simple questions about bees, we willsay that to any one whose 
subscription is paid to Jan. 1, 1898, or beyond, we will mai) 
them a copy of Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide” for only 
75 cents. This is acloth-bound book of over 450 pages, that 
retails for $1.25, but until July 1st we will send it for just 
75 cents to those paid-in-advance subscribers we have men- 
tioned. Be sure to get this book, and then study it thoroughly, 
in connection with the Bee Journal], and thus inform yourself 
on the bee-question. 





The Laying of a Queen.—A colony of bees was 
watcht from January to December, 1891. On Jan. 1 there 
appeared to be about 10,000 bees in the hive, at the end of 
the season about 20,000. For the whole time there were 
about 8YO eggs laid per day, or for the season of the honey- 
flow (March 3 to Aug. 3) the number of eggs per day aver- 
aged 1,760. The highest daily average was (March 18 to 
April 10) 2,600. The colony did not swarm, and over 300,- 
OOO bees were hatcht and past away. The colony produced 
180 pounds of honey.—Gard. Chron., 21, No. 5252, p. 41. 


—_ <9 ————_ 


Queen-Bees Stay in the Mails.—0On page 250 
we referred to a report that had gotten out that queen-bees 
would possibly be excluded from the mails in this country; 
and that the matter had been taken up by the New Union, 
which exists for the express purpose of looking after the in- 
terests of bee-keepers. General Manager Secor immediately 
sent the following to headquarters: 


Forest City, Iowa, May 10, 1897. 
To THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—It has been reported that the postal authori- 
ties contemplate issuing an order excluding queen-bees from 
the mails. I shall be glad to know whether or not there is 
any foundation for this rumor, and, if so, the reason for so 
doing. If not true, it will not be necessary for me to enter 
into any argument to prove that the liberal rules heretofore, 
and now (I hope) in force, have been of incalculable benefit, 
not only to a very large number of bee-keepers, but also in- 
directly to agriculture and horticulture, and that a revocation 
of them would work a real injury to the producers of honey 
and the other industries named. 

If any demand is made by any class of people, or by post- 
masters, for their exclusion from the mails, I would like to be 
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permitted to present the matter from the standpoint of the 
bee-keeper, and to show the Department our view of the 


matter. 
I am sure that we can convince you that no one can be 


injured, and that no mail matter can be injured by transmis- 
sion through the mails of queens under your former instruc- 
tions and rulings. 

But as this letter is merely to inquire as to the truth of a 
rumor, which I sincerely trust is groundless, I will not argue 
the case in advance. Yours truly, 

EvuGENE SECOR, 
General Manager U. 8S. B.-K. U. 
Attacht to the above, Mr. Secor promptly received this 
very satisfactory reply: 
PosToFFICE DEPARTMENT— 
Office of the General Supt. Railway Mail Service. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14, 1897. 
Respectfully returned to Mr. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Lowa. 

There must be some mistake about this matter, as no one 
at the Department has any knowledge of a change of the reg- 
ulations excluding queen-bees being contemplated. 

JamEs E. WHITE, 
General Supt. 

We are glad that it was only a ‘‘ mistake,” for it would 
be a great calamity to bee-beepers and others, as Mr. Secor 
says, should the present ruling concerning queen-bees be re- 
voked. We believe our Postoffice Department (which is 
perfection itself) would not do anything to unjustly interfere 
with the success of any honorable business. 


oe Oe 


Square vs. Oblong Sections.—0On the first page 
of this number we show an illustrated comparison between 
the usual square section and the oblong, or what is sometimes 
called the *‘ tall,” section. 

Some leading bee-keepers are using the oblong section, 
and prefer it for several reasons. Mr. Doolittle, we believe, 
uses it. The Danzenbaker hive takes the oblong section, 32 
of them in a single-tier super. We expect to give this ‘‘ tall” 
section and the Danzenbaker super a trial this year, so as to 
know for ourselves whether or not we prefer them. We will 
also use some of the much-talkt-of drawn foundation in these 
sections, and see how nearly the total destruction of the pur- 
suit of bee-keeping is threatened by its use, as some of the 
would-be apiarian prophets have foretold! 


We are indebted to the kindness of Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture for the use of the beautiful engravings on the first page 
this week. 

Here is what Mr. Doolittle said awhile agoin Gleanings, 
concerning his preference in the way of a section, and his 
reasons therefor: 

‘*My own preference is a section 344x53¢x1% inches, 
this holding a pound as nearly as may be when well filled. 
This size is used in single-tier wide frames with separators, so 
as to secure each comb built perfectly in the box. My rea- 
sons for preferring them are, that more in number can be set 
Over a given space than can those of less depth; besides, 
such a cake of honey is of symmetrical proportions, and pleas- 
ing to the eye, it being just sufficient to set on the table for 
an ordinary family, and, covering more surface, apparently, 
to look at, does not give a scrimpt appearance or pattern. 
Why I prefer them to the larger size is, they bring from two 
to three cents per pound more in market.” 


_—_—-—___—w-0-@ tt 


Beginners in Bee-Keeping wake their annual 
appearance as regularly as the spring-time. And they are a 
hopeful lot of people. We have met several of them this 
spring, as usual. We rather like them. We started with 
bees once upon a time, ourselves. So did Dr. Miller. And 
Doolittle. And Dr. Miller says it’s just as much fun now to 
watch the bees get to work each spring as it was nearly 40 
years ago. We believe him, even if we are not much more 
than half as old as he is. (It probably is more fun for the 
bees to watch the Doctor get to work each spring !) 

But we started out to say a few words about the enthusi- 


* ing this spring. 








We want to advise him not to invent a new 
hive the first season. Wait at least twoor three years, until 
you get a little acquainted with the habits of bees. Perhaps 
by that time you'll discover that bees will do pretty well in 
almost any of the hives already in use. 

Another thing, don’t try to go too fastinto bee-keeping. 
Better grow into it. For instance, start withsay two colonies ; 
to begin the second year you might have four, and thus let 
your apiary grow with yourexperience. You'll stand a better 
chance of making a success of it in that way. 

Above all things, read very carefully that bee-book. Don’t 
borrow one and then forget to return it, but own one your- 
self. The book will help you to understand your bees, and 
vice versa. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. J.T. Harrston, of Indian Territory, writing May 
18, said: 

**T suppose I could get along in a way without the ‘Old 
Reliable,’ but I don’t see how I could. My bees have had the 
swarming fever this spring—35 swarms from ¥Y colonies. But 
they have stopt, and are getting down to business.” 


astic beginner. 














Eprror MERRILL, of the American Bee-Keeper, when an- 
nouncing the selection of Hon. Eugene Secor as General Man- 
ager of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, said: ‘ Every 
bee-keeper in this country should join the Union.” That’s 
good advice, surely. We hope that several thousand of Edi- 
tor Merrill’s subscribers will send their membership fees to 
him to be forwarded to the New Union. . 


Mr. F. Busser, a progressive bee-keeper in Old Mexico, 
writing us May 11, said: 


**T have now some bees, comb and extracted honey in the 
exhibition in Cojoacan, and it looks as if people here had never 
seen such things. Mexico is a worderful land for honey, and 
could export tons and tons of the nicest kind. Later on I 
will report more about the exhibition. Long may the banner 
of the American Bee Journal wave!” 


Mr. J. S. Scott, of Utah Co., Utah, had this to say when 
writing us May 15: 


**T have only one objection to the American Bee Journal, 
and that is, in allowing Doolittle to be so cruel to his little old 
man, by making him stand so long in one position, with that 
woe-begone, tired look. Say, Doolittle, can’t you turn his 
face to the wall for awhile? I am sure he would present a 
better appearance. 

** The bees in Utah county have wintered better than ever 
before. They are having a good run on fruit-bloom, and are 
coming to the front in fine style.” 





Tue A. I. Roor Company report, in Gleanings for May 
15, that their bee-supply business is booming. They have 
this to say about it: 


** We never had quite such a run of orders as we are hav- 
If we were no better organized for taking 
care of so much business promptly than we were in 18Y0O, we 
should be hopelessly behind. As it is, we are working a man 
in every available place; and in the wood-working department 
two turns of workmen keep the machinery going 22 hours 
out of the 24. Inthe shipping department there are several 
who are working 14 or 15 hours almost every day to get 
orders off promptly. By these extra efforts we are able tc 
keep the goods going out as fast as the orders come in, so that 
orders do not remain in our hands unfilled very long.” 


We shall be glad to announce in this column the present 
condition of business of any of our other regular advertisers 
if they will let us know about it. We hope that all are hav 
ing a satisfactory trade this year. 


tw This isa goodtime work for new subscribers. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleastre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 

, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald In the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
apse in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tin cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

‘ully illustrated. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B,C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. . Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
= what and how to plap itis a chapter fron 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions, Price, 15 cts. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1. 50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CuaAs. F. Murs. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count- k combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. . 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. " 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Prop Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A, Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, mvaqocation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 


-gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 


cultural College. Price, 25 cts, 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar ind the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

= 

Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by. T. B. Terry.—It tells 
wag 


how to grow them protita 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


y. Price, 40 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If mere books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee 
2. ABC of Bee-Culture : 
. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................. ae | 
. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound] 1.65 
. Doolittie’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book 
. Advanced Bee-Culture k 
. Bienen-Kultur [German] 1,20 
. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper Lound] 1.75 








12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ i.: 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit 

. Convention Hard-Book. 

. Poultry for Market and Profit 

. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 

. Capons and Caponizing...... Keduaeeiis 

. Our Poultry Doctor ............... ns 

. Green’s Four Books 

. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 

Rural Life 1 

24, Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 

. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1 

. Commercial Calculator, No.2....... 

. Kendall’s Horse-Book 

a ES ne cas codeneons es 

. Hand-Book of Health 

. Dictionary of Apiculture 1 

. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 

. Silo and Silage 1 

. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping 

. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 

. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory 1.30 
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We bave made arrangements 80 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 

5b 10h 25m 50m 
Alsike Clover -70 $1.25 83.00 $5.75 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 1.00 2.25 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 3.75 
Alfalfa Clover........ .60 1.00 2.25 
Crimson Clover....... 55 90 2.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


TRANSFERRING “sexs; 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, simply write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the best now. 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or $7.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for introducing. us 
well as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be sent free. 

Money Order office—Warrenton. 

Ww. H. PRIDGEN, 

21A13t CREEK, Warren Co, N.C 


Mention the American Bee Jaurnc, 


® MILLER’S FACE BLEACH 9 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Rash. and 
Skin Diseases. Every blemish on beauty is 
rageey | removed. It defies detection. |t 
is not affected by perspiration, and contaius 
nothing that would injure the most sensitive 
skin. ymail,25c. MH. L. PANGSORN, 

21Al MAQUOKETA, low, 

Mention the Americun Kee Journal. 


For 1897—Italian Bees per Colony, $4 


Tested Italian Queens, 60 cts. each.¥ Address, 


OTTO KLEINOW, |) 
122 Miltary Ave., - DETROIT, MICH. 


Wantion the American Bee Jousnak 


" — Repeating 9 - shot 
Wanted to Exchange Winchester Rifle, 38 
calibre, for Tested Italian Queens from im- 
ported mother. or faultiess breeding queens, 
or anything useful in an mphery. 
F. J. GUNZEL, Claytonville, Hl. 


ADELEAND ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Now ready to mail. Purity and safe arrival 
guaranteed. One Queen, $1: 2 Queens, $1.90; 
3 Queens, $2.75; 6 Queens, $5.50. 

HENRBRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
21Dtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EVAN’S ; od , 
Improved Machine for Sheeting Wax. 
— mmo 
This machine produces a continuous sheet 
of uniform thickness and any width desired 
directly from the melted wax. No Japping or 
welding done in this proces. This machine is 
a rapid worker. simple in construction, easily 
operated either by hand or steam power, and 
price within reach of any supply dealer. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Sample sent on receipt 
of order and postage. Patent allowed March 
18,1897. THOS. EVANS, Lansing, Iowa. 
Mention the American, Bee J ovr, 
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In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safe ~~ —Prov. 11-14. 
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Query 50.—I have sections that were filled 
with foundation two years ago. Would you 
put them on the hives this season, or what 
would you do with them ?—MINN. 


E. France—Use them if they are clean. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Put them on the 
hives. 

W. G. Larrabee—I would put them on 
the hive. 

R. L. Taylor—I should use them on 
the hives. 

Wm. McEvoy—Put them on the hives 
this season. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, use all that 
are not soiled. 

A. F. Brown—If clean, use them; 
otherwise not. 

P. H. Elwood—If well 
would use them. 

Eugene Secor—Yes, if I did not have 
a mill of my own. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—If they have been 
nicely kept, I’d use them. 

J. M. Hambaugh—If they have not 
been damaged, I would use them. 


G. M. Doolittle—Put them on the hive. 
What else should you do with them ? 


Jas. A. Stone—If they have been kept 
free from dust, I think they will do to 
use. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I would expose them 
to a degree of heat that will almost melt 
them, and put them on the hives. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I have not found 
bees to work well on such old sections. I 
think you would probably use them at 
a loss. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—I would use them 
after they had been kept for awhile in 
a temperature a little below the melting 
point of the wax. 

G. W. Demaree—I would use them if 
the wax is white and clean. I use a tin 
plate heated by a lamp to reduce the 
depth of the cells. 

H. D. Cutting—It would all depend on 
their condition. I have used them two 
years old with good results. Place in 
the sun for a short time before putting 
on the hive. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If the sections 
are clean, and the foundation is not wax- 
moth eaten, I would use them. But be- 
fore using, I would allow the sun to 
warm them up. ' 

C. H. Dibbern—If the sections are 
clean and the foundation is not glazed 
over with propolis, I would use them; 
otherwise, cut out the foundation and 
burn up the sections. 


Emerson T. Abbott—I give it up. The 
best way to dois to put the fresh foun- 
dation in the sections when you need 
them. That is, if you want to secure 
honey that is first-class in every respect. 


J. E. Pond—If they are clean and 
nice, use them again; if not, work the 
wax up, and use the sections for fire- 
wood. It don’t pay to fool with any- 
thing in the comb honey line that is not 
delicate and dainty. 

J. A. Green—I would not use them. I[ 
think it would pay better to start with 
fresh. If you do use them, putin each 
super half fresh and half old. Then you 
will know for yourself, and we would 
like to have you report. 


preserved, I 








Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, op 
board cars in 1 Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 734 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash musT accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 

t#™ A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New Ee icnsin. 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 








7Atf 


BHE-KEKPERS owe ane 
mages STDP] LBS. 


in the Market, and sell 
Send for Free Llustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


them at Low Prices. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest—*- 7 “PP°s Foon, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without it. 


Works Like a Charm. 
. I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device wore | Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 | best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
, come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. 
queens, all in one day, when examining my | could not do without one now. 


bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. Dr. Geo. LAcKE, Newburgh, Ind, 














PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEVER— 


TOO LATE 


To Start Right. 


We have decided [to induce our patrons to 
geta start in the best Italian Bees, or to 
change their stock], to sell not over 2 Nuclei 
to any one address. 

A 3-Frame (Hoffman) Nucleus and 
Warranted Italian Queen, 
for $2.75. 


Just running over with Bees, 
Phil. Office A. I. ROOT CO., 
10 Vine St., 


PHIADELPHIA, PA. 
Wham. A. Selser, Mer. 


A Full Line of 
All Bee-Supplies at Factory Prices. 


19Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


re 
—~ oer SAU ME NIG! 





—— 


A stamps for illustrated eatalug No. 59. 
THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 
SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


13D5t Please mention the Bee Journ il. 


JUST ARRIVED! 


My second carload of Goods from The A. I. 
Root Co. bas arrived, and Iam in shape to 
fill all ord: rs promptly at their catalog prices, 
Send for mv 36-page catalog; also fist of 
Goods you will need, and I will make you spe- 
cial prices on early orders. 


GEO. E. HILTON, 


FREMONT, MICH. 
Mer.tion the American Bee Journa: 


"Queens Given Away.” 
PGray Carniolans and Golden Italians. 


We will give a fine Tested Queen (either race) 
to all customers ordering 6 Untested Queens, 
and a fine Select Tested Qu en to all who or- 
der 12 Untested Queens at one time. The 
Queens given away will be sent to customers 
in August. 

Grade and Prices | ag : 

of Bees and Queens ;,,*’, 
Cntested Queen 
Tested ‘i Pees a” Mbedecaeeiee 
Select Tested Queen...... 
Best Imported * 265 6o 
One L Frame Nucleus (no Queen) 5 

wo “ Py ao 1 g 

Full Colony of Bees 
(in new dovetailed hive) 5.00 

We guarantee our Bees to be free from all 
diseases, and to give entire eatisfaction. 

Descriptive Price-List Free, 


F. A. Lockhart & (o., “A*5,Sgors= 


13Dif Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Our ’97 Catalog 


—OFr— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is zones for the asking. 
tis full of information. §@™~ Write for it. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
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Mention the American Bee Journat. 
A booklet, handsomely illustra- 
ted, describing Nebraska, her 
farms and the opportunities 
there for young men and farm 

renters to become farm owners 

Mailed without charge on application to P. 8. 

Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C., B 

R. R., Chicago. Ill. 14 


Mention the American Bee Journar. 
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General Items, 


Prospects Good. 

I have 8 colonies of Italian bees. They 
wintered all right, and the prospects are 
good here for a good crop of honey. 


DAMON CHESLEY. 
Carroll Co., N. H., May 18. 


_ > 


Good Weather for Honey-Flow. 


I took 120 pounds of honey from 3 
hives May 18, and sold it here yesterday 
quite readily. The weather is good for 
the honey-flow. Joun M. RYAN. 

Marshall Co., Ala., May 20. 








Working on Sweet Clover. 


Bees are doing well—just beginning to 
work on yellow sweet clover and white 
clover. White sweet clover will be in 
bloom in about two weeks. 

J. L. GANDY. 

Richardson Co., Nebr., May 19. 





New Honey Taken Off. 


Bees are working in goodshape. I 
put a swarm into a dovetailed hive April 
16; ten days after I put on supers, and 
on May 121 took off 24 pounds of as 
nicely capt honey as one could wish to 
see. C. A. WALES. 

Tipton Co., Tenn., May 13. 





Early Swarming. 


It seems to me all my bees are ahead 
of my work. I have already hived a 
swarm May 6, and another prime swarm 
May 16, and I expect the rest of the 
colonies to swarm any day. 

CHAS GRIESBACH. 

Clay Co., Ind., May 21. 


Working in the Supers 


Bees are doing finely. The pasture, 
roadsides and every nook and corner is 
growing white with the bloom of clover, 
and the bees are just humming. Some 
colonies are working in the supers—10 
days early for this locality. 

W. N. KIna. 

Greene Co., Mo., May 17. 





Experience in Transferring. 


I am well pleased with the American 
Bee Journai; it is a source of much in- 
formation to me. I started in bee-keep- 
ing in the spring of 1896 with one col- 
ony of bees, after reading and re-read- 
ing ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture” and ‘* Lang- 
stroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised by 
Dadant.” I purchased 12 colonies in 
the fall of 1896, in chaff hives which I 
wintered out-doors, and only lost one 
colony. I preferred to transfer them to 
the Quinby closed-end frame, so I could 
have my hives all alike, and frames and 
supers. It cameoff very warm in March, 
and I went at them to transfer them. To 
commence with, I bored 4-inch holes in 
the new Quinby frames, about 4 inches 
apart, and got some thorns about 2}¢ 
to 3 inches long, and thorned in a set of 
combs, and wentto the first hive to 
transfer. I moved the old hive off of 
the stand and set the new one in its 
place. I smoked the colony a little, and 





and the happy man is best fit- 
ted for the duties of life. The 
happy heart is the strongest 
heart. To produccand main- 
tain thiscondition, you should 
keep constantly cn hand a sup- 

ly of that health —— 
health restoring remedy 


It is a purely vegetable 
preparation that corrects all 
derangements of the Liver 
and Kidneys and works a 
permanent cure for 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
URINARY TROUBLES 
GENERAL DEBILITY 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
AND MALARIA. 
In order that it may be handy 
for you we have placed it on 
sale in your nearest store 
Beware of substitutes. There 
is nothing so good as War- 
ner’s Safe Cure. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Pacific Coast Bee-Keepers ! 


—BUY YOUR— 


Dovetailed Cedar Hives 


Direct from the Factory. Guaranteed equal 
to the best goods on the market. 


send for Price-List. 
Rawson & Barner, Centralia, Wash. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


California =* 


{f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura! 
per of the Pacific Coast. at a a weekly, 


per annum. 








andsomely illustrated 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent Leh of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


Seo 


See the premium offer on this page! 
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@ that can’t blo own nor burn up; that © 
®@ turns all kinds of stock without injury; that @ 
® can’t sag because it takes up its own slack by @ 
@ expanding and contracting as required; ® 
®@ a fence which meets every requirement @ 
®@ of a farm fence—buy the KEYSTONE, ® 
@ 25 to 58 inches high. y described in our @ 
@ free hook on fence construction. Sendfor it. @ 
@ Keystone Woven Wire FenceCo., ® 
a No. 3 Rush Street, Peoria, ILL. a7 
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Mention the american, Bee Journar 





BGGS 


From Pure B. P. Rocks. Black Minorcas. Light 
Brahmas—$1.25 per Sitting. Also, will stuff 
and mount Birds and Animals to order: price, 
for small birds and animals 60c. and upward. 


Plants for sale cheap—Red and Black 
Raspberry, and Strawberry. 


MRS. L. C. AXTELL, 
ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


PAID FOR 
Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES UEENS 


kers, Sections , 
Comb Foundaticn, 

FREE atalogue. 
13A13t 








cheap. Send for 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, U1, 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


50 Colonies Bees for Sale Cheap. 


2-frame Nucleus, with Queen, only $2. 

B. P. Rocks, White teghorns, B. Leghorns, 
Black Minorca. Buff Cochin, Part. Cochin. L. 
Brabma, 8. 8. Ha nburg—Eggs trom all these, 
15 for $1.00. 


Also, Berksbire Pigs for sale. Write for 
what you want. Stock all registered pedigree. 
N. H. SMI, Lock Box A, 

TILBURY, ONT., CANADA, 
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Confidence Restored. 


, Not Page confidence, that was never lost 
nereased every year through the late ““unprosper- 


Sales 
ousness."”" Now comes 35 per-cent increase for the 
nee ot April. This shows that people like the 
‘oiled Spring and like to buy it orthe owner. 
rather than those who attempt to appropriate it 
without leave or license. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 
For Sale, Bees & Queens 


Fees by the Pound, $1.00. Queens. $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, with Queen, $2.50; 1-frame, 
$2.00. Also, Barred & White Plymouth 
Rocks, and Silver-Laced Wyandottes 
Eggs at $1.00 per sitting of 15. ddress, 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
16A13 SWARTS, GREENE Co., PA. 





Mention the American Bee Journai 





went after the queen first, and got her 
into the new hive, and then shook the 
bees off the combs on a blanket in front 
of the new hive, and all was done. 
There was scarcely any brood to speak 
of, and what there was I covered up and 
took to a warm room to transfer. I was 
careful to cut out all of the drone-comb, 
or nearly so, and replace it with worker- 
comb. 

I examined the transferred colonies 
May 15, and found them very strong in 
bees, and also in brood, and all at work. 
The prospects are good now for a good 
honey-yield here this season. 

ALBERT G. PALMER. 

Otsego Co., N. Y., May 17. 


P. S.—The first colony that 1 started 
with to transfer, swarmed, and also got 
100 pounds of surplus honey from it, 
and frem the new swarm 50 pounds, 
besides 40 to 45 pounds each for winter 
stores. A. G. P. 





—_—_- 


Old-Time Honey-Year Expected. 


Bees in this part of east Tennessee 
and southwest Virginia (we are right on 
the dividing line of the two States) win- 
tered well, and are now in splendid con- 
dition to gather the precious nectar, 
which seems to be ready to shower down 
upon us in profusion, as it were. White 
clover is blooming almost everywhere 
this spring, aloug the roadside, in the 
old fields, in fence corners, and, in fact, 
the whole earth presents a lovely flower- 
garden. It looks now as if we were 
going to have an “old-time” honey- 
year. Last year was good, and we will 
be thankful for another like it, but the 
present prospects indicate a much better 
year for 1897. M. D. ANDES. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., May 14. 





— 


Good Outlook for Honey Crop. 


I havo 15 colonies of bees ready for 
business. The outlook for a good honey 
crop is very promising, but the weather 
is rather cool and wet now. 

I am afraid that if we down all! of the 
frauds there won’t be much business 
left, but I say down them, all the same. 

RuFvus WILLIAMS. 

Lawrence Co., Ind., May 15. 


_—_—-_e.- 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


Heretofore on my return from Florida 
in the spring, I would find some dead colo- 
nies of bees; now dead colonies in the 
spring require more work than live ones, 
and I resolved to see if I could not prevent 
it. With this end in view, last fall I pre- 
pared each colony for winter, with my own 
hands. I was sure that they all had abun- 
dance of stores to last until flowers bloomed. 


We use the 8-frame Langstroth bive, 
with cap and cover separate. I would put 
on a Hill’s device, then spread on a thick, 
unbleacht-muslin sheet, cut so large that it 
would extend a little over the sides of the 
hive in all directions; then put on the cap, 
which shut down over the muslin, holding 
it tightly, thus preventing the possibility 
of a bee getting up into the cap. Then I 
put in a covering of dry, soft maple leaves, 
two or three inches in depth; I was careful 
to work them into the corners; they were 
dry, softand curly. Above the leaves was 








Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation— Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 
Working Wax iso toreisu A Specialty. 

G2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIs. 





=: -— @& An emonta, eielens 
remedy for a evers, 

penowaenss Headaches, Colds, Neu- 
or Fam and Fever raigia, Grip, Rheuma- 
eS i <P ee tism, etc. A general 


service remedy that'll 
please you, OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


“It’s a rare pleasure to find such a remedy.” 
“Too much cannot be said in praise of them.” 


1 Box, 25c.; 6 Boxes, $1; most orders are $!. 


W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CLOSING OUT PRICES 


ON FIRST-CLASS GOODS. 
10 No. 1 BK Dov. Hives, 8-frame..... 87 49 
10 No.1E * = rt -~« os55 O8O 


Best Polisht Sections $2.50 per M. 
Other Goods in proportion. 
Let me make an estimate on your wants. 


W. J. Finch, Jr., Chesterfield, Ills. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ne. Gaining. Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuf, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal 


— —A GENUINE -— 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eges perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a doz n. You can 

reserve them for about 1 cent per dozen, 

ow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Send list of what you 


One Cent esiree 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THER JOURDOR. 


Golden| Texas Queens ! 


Adel Dr Gallup says they are the best he 


Albi has io bis yard 
ho J. ). GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


Mention the Bee Journal. 9A” 6t, 

















Invested in a postal card 
will get my large Cata- 
log of All Koot’s Goods. 








KR DPERS filled Dy retarn mail or freignt for 
A. 1. Root Co.’8 Suppures. Our choice 
strain Italian Queens; 1, 2 & 3 fr. nuciei 
fina hurry for Supplies, send us your 
orders. 36-page Catalog Free. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 
By Return 


Italian Queens ™ "isi 


Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00 
Nuclei, 2 trame, $2.00, including a good Queen 
Bees by the Pound. 
E. L. CARKRING TON, 
5Al17t De Funiak Springs, Fia. 
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THE RUMELY ENCINES & THRESHERS 


which represent the best of their kind. 


The engines are simple and compound, 


traction and portable. They range in horse power from 8 to 20, and are con- 
structed of thé best material throughout, having in view large traction wer 
easy steaming qualities, simplicity and durability. THE RUMELY 


SEPARATO 
which produces a 
fast, clean 


S combine the apron and vibrator principle in one machine, 
separation of grain not attained by other machines. They are 
,economic threshers 1897 catalogue mailed free, Write today 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, INDIANA. 





THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a HOME Puysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines. as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the *' Vew Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idney 
‘Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to avy one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods” thoroughly. if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 

The New Edition 
is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht. and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the price.of the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 

PREMIUM OFFERS. 
For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wont premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE: W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Muth’s HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


Square Glass Jars. 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Bres-KEEPERsS’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
* Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace Gataiog tor isy7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Mention the American Bee Journal 


put a chaff cushion of 4 to 6 inches in thick- 
ness. 

The hive-covers are made with cleats, 
and when I put them on I put a piece of 


| section on the top of the cap to makea 
| little crack to admit air, thus preventing 





dampness. If the covers fit down tightly, 
dampness will accumulate from the breath 


| of the bees. 


The hives thus prepared were left upon 
the summer stands, which consists of the 
height of two bricks, one upon the other at 
the back of the hive, and one in front; this 
inclination is sufficient to cause the mois- 
ture to run out of the front. Where there 
were rows of hives placed closely together, 
I wedged in leaves and grass between them, 
and put a board to keep the rain from run- 
ning down between them. 

I’ve no hives containing dead bees to 
clean, and I received a joyous welcome 
from all the colonies on my return home, 
April 13. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., Ill. 


- 


A Young Kansas Bee-Keeper. 


Our bees wintered well, losing one colony 
out of 27, on account of queenlessness. 

White clover is beginning to bloom, and 
promises well. Bees began swarming April 
23. Wehad two swarms that date. They 
both went together yesterday. We had 
three swarms :that went together, but we 
have the queens’ wings clipt, so that don’t 
worry us. 

Here comes another one. I will see you 
later. 


Well, they are landed safely home, just 
as if nothing had happened. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I am doing lots of talk- 
ing fora lad of 13. QO, yes, here comes 
anotherswarm. Well, Iwill see youina 
few minutes. 


They are safely landed back home. It is 
growing a little cloudy. so I think I will be 
able to finish my letter. What I want to 
say is, father is a railroad man, and is gone 
from home most of the time. So I will try 
to make a big bee-man, if the editor will 
give me ashow. Good by for this time. 

GEORGE Rosy. 

Neosho Co., Kans., May 10. 
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DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH Sr. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 
Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 
Mention ine American Bee Journ, 











BEES FOR SALE. 


We can supp y Good Full Colonies of Ital- 
jan Bees in 8-frame Langstroth nives. They 
are in Lee Co., illinois, 100 miles from Chi- 
cago. If you wish to buy. wri'e us at once, 
> to how many you want, and we will quote 
price. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Hee - Supplies! Roort's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
ind every thing used by 
ee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 

—W | tree. 108 eet 8, Pouder, 
. A ; 2 Mass. e., 
Ware’ povoer’s Ap INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


WMEN ANSWERING THIA S0VERTISEMERT. MENTION THIS JOURH I 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
Sar ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
«= of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
ica. I supply Dealers as well 
as ones. a a4 — 
Ss, quotations, etc. . H. a 
9 RIverR FALLS. Pierce Co.. Wis. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 























= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completel than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. book, Claremont, Calif., 


“ee. Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 





Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your case's 
sufficiently serious torequire expert mec- 
al treatment, address 4 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
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Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing ” — a book of over 170 

ges, which is as interesting as a story. 
Reve are some good offers of this book: 


© Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bze JourNat for a year at $1.00 each. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


PR ARAL LOLOL OLS IN Pel af I 


cago, Ill,, May 6.—There is very little 
a. pt to the market. and fine lots of 
white comb brings 13c. Yet only a little is 
taken by the dealers, the season for it bein 
over with the coasting of strawberries, whic 
are now plentiful. Extracted brings about 
late quotations, with beeswax in active de- 
mand at 27@28c. for best grades. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 6.— White 
comb. 9-10c.; amber, 5-7¢c., Extracted, white, 
5%ec.; light amber, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2X¥c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27c. 


New York, NW. ¥.,May 20.—Old crop is 
well cleaned up. both comb and extracted, 
and our market is in good shape for new crop, 
which is now beginning to arrive from the 
South. ltis in fairly good demand at 50@52c. 
per gallon for average common grade, and 55 
@60c. for better grades. 

Beeswax is rather quiet at 26@27c. 


Detroit, Mich., May 1,—Fancy whitecomb, 
11@i2c.; No. 1, 10@11c.; fancy amber, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1, 8@9c.: dark, 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 5@6c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Demand is slow for honey, and 
plenty in commission house. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; No. 1,11@12c.; fancy amber. 10@ 
lle.; No. 1,9@10c.; fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1, 
8c. Extracted. white, 5@5%c.; amber, 4%@ 
5c.: dark, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.— Demand is 
slow for all kinds of honey. Comb honey, 
9@l14c. for fair to choice white; extracted, 
3%@6c. There isa fair demand for beeswax 
at 22@25c. for good to choice yellow. 


Minneapolis, Minn.,, May 1. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@1lic.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, 1 amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady fur comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 1.— Fancy white 
comb, 12-léc.; fancy amber. 8-¥c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1.— Fancy comb. 12@ 
@i3c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9@ 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4%c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@4c. demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23\%c. 


Albany, N. ¥., May 1, — Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1. 8-9c.; faney dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7e. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; dark, 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


snGianenela, Ind., May 1. — Fancy white 
14-1ic.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., May 7.—Strictly fancy 
comb, 1-pound, mostly 10 and llc. today. De- 
mand is only fairat present. Other grades 
range from 5@9c. Extracted, 4@5c. 


Boston, Mass., 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12¢, 
amber, 5-6c, 


1.— Fancy white, 13- 
xtracted, white, 6-7c.; 
Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb, 20.—Fancy white, 
144%@l5c.; No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
bay 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

~0c, 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather slow. and beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 





NE CR a te a 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





List of Honey aud Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, Llls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. We 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffulo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ls. 
CHAS. DADANT & Son. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatyi & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8.-POUDER, 162 Mass. chusetts ave 
Albany, N. y. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, Mots & Son, cor, Freeman & Central Avs. 





o 
Doctor’s Hints 
By Dr. PEIRO, 
100 State Street, *, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Snakes.—This is the time of year 
when Mr. Reptile comes out of his hole to 
bunt frogs, toads, and other delicate mor- 
sels suitable for his famisht condition after 
a winter's fast. Therefore, striped snakie 
will be seen more often, grass and weeds 
not yet being high enough to hide him. But 
you need have no fear of him. Let him go 
in peace, and he will give you a wide birth. 
If you should take hold of him and he does 
bite you, prompt washing in the cold creek- 
water oil sake all right. 


**Darning Needles.**—How afraid 
we used to be of those big flying bugs— 
they carry a ‘needle and thread’’ to sew 
our eyes and ears up—we were told. What 
nonsense! They are as harmiess as a kit- 
ten. But, O how they do feed on mosquitos 
and gnats! So you seethey are just the 
friends you want around. They are very 
pretty, too, but die in 48 hours, they say. 





Poison Ivy afflicts some persons very 
badly, while upon others it makes little or 
no impression. Just why this is so, no one 
knows. It is in June—when the ivy blooms 
—that itis worse. The pollen then blows 
all over, and persons especially susceptible 
to this poison will be affected even if sev- 
eral rods distant from the plants. It first 
irritates the skin, then red, burning 
patches form, and if on the face it some- 
times swells and closes the eyes, like a bee- 
sting. Extract of hammamelis is very 
soothing, and cures in a few days. 


Mushrooms are said, by those who 
know, to be poisonous. Now, in reality, 
there is only one kind I would scarcely dare 
eat, and that is the cardinal or *‘ red-top ”’ 
mushroom, and if I were very hungry I 
wouldn’t hesitate long at that kind, too. 
But all the kind you are likely to find—the 
white, out in meadows, the big brown ones 


under oak trees, the sponge, around old 
decaying stumps—yes, and the ‘puff 
balls,’ when hard and crisp. They are all 
excellent, cookt with your steak, or nicely 
fried in hot butter. 


Swallowed a Frog!—Well, what 
of it? Most likely you are mistaken, but if 
a have, nothing serious can come of it. 

he frog is to be pitied, as it cannot live 24 
hours in your stomach. The acids neces- 
sary to digestion will kill it before that 
time if you don’t vomit it up in much less 
time. Above all, when you accidentally 
swallow something strange—a _ tad-pole 

rhaps—don’t be afraid or get excited. No 

ad results can come:of it. 


Ear-Wigs are said to run into your 
ears and goright intothe brain. Nothing 
of the kind, little girl. It simply can’t do 
it. The drum of the ear won't let it pass. 
and the bitter ear-wax makes the “ wig ”’ 
and all other vermin and bugs glad to get 
out of your ear, if theycan. But if they 
get stuck in there, you just pour water, a 
little warm, into the ear until Mr. Bug is 
washt out. Don’t get excited. Keep cool. 


Spruce Beer—Yes, indeed. the kind I 
mean is splendid. Soak the twigs of black 
or sweet birch cut fine, over night in nice 
spring water, and the next day add a 
pound of sugar (or more, to the taste). 
then _ in a little ginger, and the juice 
and skin of a big lemon. Let it stand 48 
hours, and you'll havea delicious summer 
drink. If you don’t live where the spruce 
grows, sassafras: will do nearly as well. 





Best on Earth ! 
19 Years 
¢ Without a Complaint. 


comme $0 5 ome 


Direct-Draf Perft 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 






3 

i 
PRICES OF 

Bingham Perfect Bee Smokers 
and Honey-Knives. 


Per Doz. By Mail. 

Smoke Engine, 4-in. stove $13.00 each, $1.50 
(Largest smoker made. | 

Doctor........3% in. stove 9.00 > 1.10 
Conqueror....3 “ -“ 6.50 . 1.00 
Large.........2% * 5 00 90 
Ph svesc® oe " 4.75 .70 
LittleWonder 2 “| wt.10 oz] 4.50 ae .60 
Boney Rutfe. .....sssssesses 6.00 .80 


For further description, send for Circulars 
Tt. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 





We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding. 
and hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 cts , or with the Bee Journal for 





one year—both together for $1.50. 
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——A Copy of— 
FRE Successful Bee-Keeping, 
Z. Hutchinson ; 
aia’ Co 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
—— you can have the best—such as we 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages 50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE KREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
HIVE AND HONEY 


won Highest Honors at the 
Fairs, and pays Premiums 
to purchasers 








:3 hives, 85 +4 for the best 1 Danz. sections 
+4 sé = te 40 “ 
iT) 10 te 10 20 “ “ 
‘ 5 5 . 10 7) i 


@” Further particulars regarding the pre- 
miums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and System, furnishton applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 


(ur Prices “SSoxing ar : 
NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


IN THE 
with DOVETAILED BODY AND SUPERS espe- 
cially. All other Bee-Supplies accordingly 

Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 


Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 











48Atf 


1 ARISE 


TOR BAY Y . the readere 


BEE JOURNAL tha: 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to se! 
—BKES and A ge 
in their season, duriny 
1897, at the following 
prices ’: : 





One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
ht shipping-box $6 00 
¥ ve Colonies..... 2500 





Ten Colonies.. 45 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 queens 550 
12 = . 1000 
1 tested aon $1 5: 
RP os 8 350 
1 select vested: queen2 0 
5 “ Queens 4 x 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing 4 ( 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


g@@ Circular free, giving full particulars regar: - 
ing the wose. and each class of Queens. 
dress 


"6. M. DOOLITTLe, 


RORODING: +1 ‘“ 


11A%5t 


Mh 1G MONEY IN POULTRY 





f ¥ 4 PRIZE WINNERS 

$100 oP SETTING to the 
idntiaes of ofthis | came onlyif you order 
now, of 80 leading varienees. Seat - 5c 
t it comple’ oultry 
Quiver JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr. 
Box Le —-* Ills. 






u published. 
Ptontyvm (he Ameren 


20th 


20th 
Year 


‘or Dadant’s Foundation 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousand 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name tor Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


A4:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
| 


‘~~, 
, f = 

















Our business is making Sections. 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. 
lowing prices: 


We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
We have made the fol- 


No. 1 Snow-White. No. 1 Cream. 

DE 200...» - <naneennae ees $1.25 | ta os 6 5 o'socqune ions $1.00 
OS ee Se S00: 1 WORMS. 5 vcdocntativons 2.00 
BOUU FOF... 2... cedguesecases 4.75 i esc keke cn ive 3.75 
BUG SGP... ..... tee 6.75 I ree Ree 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 


Sent on application. 
6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


NOVICE AND COWAN 
EXTRACTORS. 


More Popular Than Ever. 


They are used by all leading bee-keep- 








ers. If you would get the latest and 


best, see that our name is on them. 
oO 
Dove- 


Our 1897 isis Hives, 


With New 1897 End-Spacing Hoffman Frames, are carrying the 
market bystorm. Don’t buy old-style goods, when new, up-to-date goods cost no more. 
Catalog, explaining, sent for the asking. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 








10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








